‘The  Victorian  Alliance 

Annual  UTousz  ‘Tour 

Sunday,  October  16, 1994  1:00  - 5:00  pm 


6tMW6£> 

An  opportunity  to  experience  seven  outstanding  vintage  buildings  in  the  architecturally  rich  Cole 
Valley  area.  Light  refreshments  will  be  served  at  a historic  church.  Register  there  for  door  prizes  on  the 
day  of  the  event  and  visit  the  Alliance  Boutique  and  information  booth. 

Learn  the  history  of  this  neighborhood  and  see  some  of  its  architectural  treasures.  This  year  the 
buildings  are  spread  over  several  blocks  and  comfortable  shoes  are  suggested. 

Tickets  $15  in  advance  and  $20  at  the  door,  with  discounts  for  Seniors  and  Students.  Checks  for 
advance  orders  must  be  received  by  September  20,  1994  at: 

The  Victorian  Alliance 
c/o  Frank  Albanese 
809  Fell  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

On  the  day  of  the  event  tickets  may  be  purchased  at  1 83  Carl  Street,  between  Stanyon  & Shrader 
streets,  where  the  tour  begins.  For  additional  information  phone:  (415)  626-1289. 
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Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 
in  2016 


https://archive.org/details/victorianallianc1694unse 
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Cole  Valley 
House  Tour 

October  16,  1994 


Presented  by:  The  Victorian  Alliance  of  San  Francisco 

Tour  Starts  at  183  Carl  Street 
Tour  Hours:  1-5  pm 
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Welcome 


Welcome  to  the  1994  Victorian  Alliance  House  Tour  of  Cole  Valley.  We  are  pleased 
once  again  to  present  six  wonderful  vintage  buildings  and  an  historic  church. 

On  the  walk  between  houses  on  the  tour,  it's  a pleasant  game  to  guess,  by  their  styles,  when 
the  various  houses  were  built.  Of  course  many  of  them  are  a transition  between  two  styles  or  a 
combination  of  several,  but  here  is  a general  rule  of  thumb. 

There  are  very  few  of  the  earliest  buildings,  the  Italianates.  These  have  a strong  vertical 
emphasis  and  either  flat  fronts  or  half-octagon  bay  windows.  Ornamentation  is  restrained  (for 
Victorians)  and  classical  via  the  Italian  Renaissance:  bold  cornices  on  horizontal  false  fronts, 
moldings  copied  from  Classical  Orders,  occasional  acanthus  leaf  decorations.  One  or  two  of  these 
with  round-headed  windows  may  come  from  the  1860s;  the  rest  are  late  1870s. 

The  style  of  the  1880s  was  San  Francisco  Stick.  Proportions  are  still  vertical,  but  the  bay 
window  is  rectangular  in  plan,  often  with  two  windows  or  a very  wide  single  one  on  the  center  face. 
Ornamentation  breaks  away  from  the  strict  classical,  sometimes  representing  the  internal  structure, 
sometimes  with  spindles,  sunbursts,  and  inventive  moldings. 

In  the  1890s  the  popular  style  was  Queen  Anne,  the  "picturesque"  style.  Its  hallmark  is 
variety:  in  the  arrangement  of  three-dimensional  volumes,  in  ornamentation,  and  in  surface 
materials.  A Queen  Anne  bay  window  might  be  round,  or  half  a hexagon,  or  at  a corner,  or  with  a 
tower.  Columns  might  be  shaped  like  baseball  bats,  or  piled  spools  of  thread,  or  almost  anything. 
Usually  there's  a triangular  gable  end,  real  or  false,  at  the  roof  line. 

The  turn  of  the  century  saw  two  general  directions:  another  Classical/Colonial  Revival,  or 
an  Arts-and-Crafts  anti-machine,  pro-handwork  ideology  which  favored  deep  eaves  on  projecting 
rafters,  clinker  brick,  unpainted  wood,  textured  stucco,  and  general  "honesty."  Both  directions  gave 
us  lower  ceiling  and  windows  more  square  or  even  wider  than  they  are  tall. 

A little  later,  Mission  or  Mediterranean  Revival  was  the  popular  look.  This  called  for 
stucco,  large  areas  of  plain  flat  wall,  very  little  ornament,  terra  cotta  tile  roof  (or  the  appearance 
of  such),  and  arches  without  columns  or  capitals.  The  buildings  constructed  since  World  War  II 
hardly  need  description  here. 

This  annual  tour  is  The  Victorian  Alliance's  major  fund  raising  effort.  Proceeds  from  the 
tour  are  used  to  support  our  preservation,  restoration  and  educational  activities. 

On  the  back  cover  of  your  program  is  a map  of  the  tour.  Please  follow  the  suggested  route. 
We  request  that  you  walk  as  much  of  the  route  as  you  can  and  reserve  the  shuttle  bus  for  those  who 
need  the  lift.  There  are  a number  of  busy  streets  on  the  route,  so  be  careful  and  cross  at  corners. 

We  wish  you  a happy  afternoon.  Do  enjoy  some  light  refreshments  with  us  at  the  last  stop. 
Register  for  a door  prizes  and  don't  miss  The  Victorian  Alliance  Boutique. 

Sincerely, 


Vikki-marie  Powers 
President,  The  Victorian  Alliance 

No  Smoking  Inside  The  Buildings,  Please! 


ABOUT  COLE  VALLEY 


Cole  Valley  developed  later  than  the  neighborhoods  featured  in  previous  Victorian 
Alliance  tours.  Most  of  these  houses  were  built  in  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century, 
partly  because  the  area  was  far  from  downtown  and  lacked  public  transit  until  1883,  and 
because  speculators  held  the  land  for  increased  prices.  There  were  probably  other  reasons  as 
well,  such  as  unclear  land  titles  and  complex  estate  settlements. 

The  earliest  land  claimants,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  were  Jose  de  Jesus  Noe 
and  Benito  Diaz,  to  whom  the  last  Mexican  governor  granted  Rancho  San  Miguel  and 
Rancho  Punto  de  Lobos.  The  irregular  boundary  of  these  parcels  reached  as  far  north  as 
what  is  now  Cole  and  Parnassus  streets;  so  the  tour  houses  at  1037  Cole  and  425  Belvedere 
would  have  been  in  the  Rancho  San  Miguel.  The  courts  rejected  the  claim  to  the  Rancho 
Punto  de  Lobos  as  fraudulent,  but  they  confirmed  Noe's  claim  to  Rancho  San  Miguel  on 
the  central  hills.  Noe,  a former  Mexican  official,  operated  a working  cattle  ranch  and 
lived  in  a big  house  on  San  Jose  Avenue  at  24th  Street.  Eventually  the  northern  tip  of  his 
ranch  was  acquired  by  the  Pope  family  of  California's  longest  lived  lumber  and  shipping 
concern. 

Midway  between  the  Bay  and  the  Ocean,  Cole  Valley  was  a barren  place  before  its 
development.  The  U.S.  Coast  Survey  map  of  1869  shows  no  vegetation  here,  only  hills  and 
sand.  It  shows  just  one  house  between  Frederick  and  Twin  Peaks,  and  a few  fences.  The  val- 
ley was  surveyed  as  part  of  the  Western  Addition,  which  technically  stretches  from  Larkin 
Street  to  Presidio  Avenue,  and  from  the  Bay  to  Herman  and  Grattan  Streets.  Cole  Street 
was  named  after  Dr.  R.  Beverly  Cole,  highly  respected  obstetrician  who  came  here  in  1849 
fresh  from  Pennsylvania's  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  was  president  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  AMA,  a city  supervisor,  and  president  of  the  U.C.  Medical  School.  He  joined 
wholesale  butcher  Andrew  Shrader,  grain  merchant  Charles  Clayton,  realtor  Charles  Stan- 
yan,  and  Supervisor  Monroe  Ashbury  on  the  commission  that  mapped  this  area. 

There  was  virtually  no  development  in  Cole  Valley  until  a cable  car  line  opened  out 
Haight  Street  to  Golden  Gate  Park  in  1883.  A Cole  Valley  electric  line  began  in  1891 
from  downtown  to  Page,  Clayton  and  Waller,  or  to  Carl,  Irving,  and  Ninth  Avenue.  The 
lines  were  designed  to  serve  San  Franciscans  at  play.  Saloons  and  hotels  grew  up  along 
Stanyan.  The  Haight  Street  Baseball  Grounds  stood  on  the  block  bounded  by 
Stanyan,  Waller,  Shrader  and  Beulah.  Beginning  in  1895,  "The  Chutes",  an 
amusement  park,  was  on  the  double  block  of  Haight,  Clayton,  Waller  and  Cole. 

It  featured  a boat  slide  from  a 70-foot  platform  into  a lake,  plus  a vaudeville 
theater,  a zoo,  an  encircling  scenic  train  ride,  two  merry-go-rounds,  food,  ice  cream, 
and  a "Darwinian  Temple."  These  amusements  lasted  only  while  land  was 
still  cheap. 
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At  the  same  time  regular  residences  were  being  built  on  and  near  Haight  Street, 
and  there  were  neighborhood  stores  as  well.  An  elementary  school  was  built  at  Page  and 
Baker  in  1894,  then  moved  to  Page  and  Stanyan  in  1901,  then  to  Grattan  and  Shrader  in 
1908.  The  U.C. Medical  School  arrived  in  1898.  By  the  mid- 1890s,  a few  brave  souls  had 
built  houses  up  the  hill  from  Haight  Street,  but  the  intense  development  came  only  after 
1900. 

Almost  all  the  buildings  you  pass  on  the  tour  were  here  by  1913.  The  area  became  a 
stable  middle  and  upper-middle  class  residential  area,  and  it  stayed  that  way.  Even  the 
flower  children  of  1967  and  the  subsequent  drugged  depression  on  Haight  Street  created 
few  ripples  this  far  up  the  hill,  but  the  area  did  nourish  quite  a few  neighborhood  and/or 
political  activists.  The  Cole  Valley  stores  turned  into  a gourmet  ghetto  around  1980.  Of 
course  remodelings,  both  good  ones  and  bad  for  the  historic  fabric,  had  been  occurring  all 
along. 

The  dates  of  original  construction  give  the  neighborhood  its  architectural  variety 
today.  In  the  1900s  several  styles  were  popular  at  once,  and  all  of  them  are  visible  here  in 
Cole  Valley.  The  1890s  Queen  Anne  style  was  still  going  strong.  Its  hallmarks  are  a var- 
iety in  the  massing  of  three-dimensional  volumes,  a variety  in  ornament  and  texture,  and  an 
equal-sided  triangle  as  the  gable  fronting  the  roof. 

Another  important  direction  was  the  serenity  of  Classical  Revival  and  Colonial 
Revival.  Symmetry  was  valued.  Restrained  ornament  included  a return  to  Greek  and 
Roman  types,  and  often  columns  or  balustrades.  Roof  lines  were  low  pitch  and  hipped 
(sloping  on  four  sides)  or  hidden  behind  boxed  cornices.  Siding  was  smooth,  or  narrow 
clapboards.  The  houses  have  an  air  of  formality. 

The  third  wave  of  informal  styles  follows  the  Arts  and  Crafts  ideals.  This  move- 
ment began  in  England  in  the  1870s  with  William  Morris,  who  taught  the  spiritual  values 
of  handmade  things  and  honest  materials.  Natural  shingles  often  identify  these  houses,  and 
clinker  bricks  and  low-pitched  roofs.  Paneling  would  be  unmolded  board-and-batten. 

Faux  finishes  were  out;  Mission  furniture  was  in.  Some  houses  leaned  toward  Mission  prec- 
edents, with  tile  roofs  and  lots  of  plain  stuccoed  wall  surfaces.  Sometimes  they  had  Tudor 
half  timbering.  They  all  had  stubby  windows,  either  casement  or  double-hung,  often  with 
many  small  panes.  Porches  and  other  indoor-outdoor  relationships  were  important. 

In  traveling  from  one  tour  house  to  the  next,  it's  fun  to  analyze  the  styles  of  the  houses 
in  between.  Many  are  mixtures.  Many  are  in  groups  of  cookie-cutter  identical  houses, 
obviously  erected  by  a single  developer  over  a short  time  span.  So  look  around  you  and 
enjoy! 
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183  CARL  STREET 


THE  KATHERINE  EBERHART  HOUSE  is  the  fourth  in  a row  of 
five  beautifully  detailed  Queen  Anne  houses.  (The  fifth  has  been  significantly  altered.) 

All  have  exactly  the  same  plan,  with  projecting  bay  window,  two  triangular  gables, 
recessed  entry  porch  with  arch,  fat  first  floor  window  with  subdivided  upper  sash,  and  three 
horizontal  lines  of  trim  dividing  the  stories.  But  there's  lots  of  variety  in  decoration  from 
one  facade  to  another.  You  might  try  to  imagine  what  the  fifth  may  have  looked  like  origi- 
nally. 


The  five  houses  were  all  built  about  1898  by  John  Stierlen,  who  lived  in  the  one  two 
doors  away  at  175  Carl  with  his  wife  and  six  children.  He  had  previously  lived  at  140 
Carl  and  probably  built  that  one  too.  He  also  constructed  842  Clayton  on  the  tour,  a row 
opposite  425  Belvedere,  and  a number  of  other  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  Stierlen  had 
come  to  San  Francisco  in  the  1880s  from  Indiana,  and  he  worked  as  a mechanic  and 
machinist  before  opening  his  own  house-building  business,  variously  using  the  titles  builder, 
contractor,  and  architect.  A George  Stierlen,  possibly  his  brother,  was  a builder-turned- 
architect,  and  he  may  have  helped  design  John's  houses.  An  experienced  residential  builder 
like  Stierlen  wouldn't  have  needed  much  help  in  planning  a standard  house. 


The  original  occupants  here  were  a widow,  Katherine  Eberhart,  and  her  six  adult 
children:  five  daughters  and  a son  named  Adolph.  Apparently  the  soie  wage-earner,  he 
worked  as  a bookkeeper  for  the  Raphael  Weil  Company,  a department  store  later  known  as 
The  White  House.  The  building  stayed  in  the  family  until  the  1970s,  when  the  youngest 
daughter  Fanny  died. 

The  next  owner,  Roy  Welsh,  lived  here  until  the  present  owners  bought  it  in  1986. 
Since  there  have  only  been  three  families  in  the  house,  it  still  has  many  of  the  original 
features  such  as  the  hallway  lincrusta,  a ceiling  mural  in  the  second  parlor,  and  combined 
gas-and-electric  lighting  fixtures. 
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1050  Shrader  Street 
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BESS? 


THE  JONATHAN  AND  MARY  CAMPBELL  PARKER  HOUSE  is 
remarkable  for  its  pair  of  large,  two-story  Roman  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals.  The 
low  pitch  hipped  roof  and  rusticated  basement  are  characteristic  of  Classical  Revival.  The 
small  entry  porch  is  set  back  to  enhance  the  appearance  of  symmetry. 


Next  door  is  an  identical  house  with  reverse  floor  plan.  Costing  $4500  apiece,  they 
were  built  in  1904  by  a residential  builder  named  Hans  Petersen,  who  also  prepared  the 
working  drawings. 


This  pair  were  built  for  two  generations  of  the  same  family.  The  other  house  was  for 
Remembrance  Campbell  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  this  one  for  their  oldest  child  Mary  and 
her  husband  Jonathan  Parker.  The  two  women  had  a covered  passageway  built  between  the 
two  houses;  it  has  since  been  closed. 


The  Parkers  moved  into  this  house  with  their  two  teenage  sons,  Neal  and  Edmund, 
and  their  year-old  daughter  Janet.  They  continued  to  live  here  until  1934.  Mrs.  Parker's 
parents  continued  to  live  at  1044  Shrader  with  their  other  two  grown  children,  Emma  and 
Charles,  and  Charles's  wife  and  daughter. 

In  1934,  the  house  was  purchased  by  William  and  Belva  Eggert,  both  school  teachers. 
They  put  in  the  large  north  window  at  the  front  of  the  house.  Their  only  child  Franklin 
continued  to  own  the  house  long  after  the  senior  Eggerts'  death.  He  couldn't  bring  himself 
to  sell  it,  nor  live  in  it,  and  it  remained  empty  for  ten  years  until  the  current  owners  bought 
it  in  1993. 


The  exterior  of  the  house  has  had  little  change,  and  the  "footprint"  is  the  same  as 
original.  The  interior  has  had  substantial  changes.  The  entrance  ceiling  is  original.  The 
beveled  glass  doors,  hardware,  and  floors  are  original  but  refinished.  The  wainscotting  was 
recently  added.  The  kitchen  and  upstairs  bedrooms  have  all  been  redone.  The  parents' 
house  next  door  still  has  many  of  the  embellishments  of  the  era,  while  this  one  has  few 
remaining.  Since  both  houses  cost  the  same,  probably  both  were  similarly  ornamented 
inside,  and  this  one's  interior  was  modernized  at  some  point. 

In  the  1989  earthquake  the  houses  on  this  side  of  the  street  received  much  more 
damage  that  those  across  the  street.  The  difference  is  thought  to  have  been  caused  by  a 
landfill  over  a lagoon  or  creek  in  the  vicinity. 


1057  Cole  Street 


THE  FRANCES  AND  WILLIAM  BUNEMANN  HOUSE  is  a bit  of  a 
surprise.  Considering  the  two  towers,  typical  of  the  1890s  Queen  Anne  style,  one  is 
surprised  to  learn  that  this  house  was  built  in  late  1906.  It's  a bit  too  calm  for  the  1890s, 
though. 


The  developer,  Rountree  Home  Building  Company,  was  actually  Richard  Rountree, 
youngest  of  the  Rountree  Brothers  who  built  the  noted  row  at  108-124  Lyon  Street  in  1891. 
The  older  brothers,  James  and  M.E.  Rountree,  had  advertised  in  1894,  "Real  estate  dealers 
and  builders,  first-class  residences  built  in  any  location  to  suit  purchasers."  In  1901  James 
Rountree  was  constructing  houses  in  partnership  with  Frederick  Jones  and  George  Peterson. 
By  1908  Richard  Rountree  was  carrying  on  alone. 

He  sold  this  house  to  William  and  Frances  Bunemann  in  1907  for  $7,000.  Born  in 
California,  William  and  Frances  were  of  German  and  Irish  descent  respectively.  They 
lived  here  with  two  sons,  two  nieces,  a mother,  and  a mother-in-law.  William  worked  at 
S.H.  Frank  and  Company,  leather  manufacturers,  initially  as  the  secretary.  He  soon  took  on 
the  responsibilities  of  credit  manager,  and  then  treasurer.  Son  Albert  also  worked  for  a 
time  at  S.H.  Frank,  later  becoming  an  examiner  for  the  State  Insurance  Commission.  The 
family  lived  here  until  1923. 

The  next  owners  were  John  and  Anne  Wallace;  he  was  an  engineer  with  Pacific 
Telephone.  They  only  lived  in  the  house  for  two  years,  selling  it  in  1924  to  Herman  and 
Erma  Bax.  The  house  would  change  owners  several  more  times  in  the  ensuing  years.  When 
the  current  owner  purchased  the  house  in  1973,  it  had  been  divided  into  four  rental  units  for 
local  college  students. 

T he  living  room  and  second  floor  walls  and  ceilings  were  stenciled  by  the  late 
Larry  Boyce.  By  the  living  room  fireplace  are  framed  photographs  showing  this  site  in 
1902  and  1912.  On  the  second  story  the  floral  stained  glass  door  is  complete  with  a 
whimsical  flower  pot  at  the  bottom.  The  third  floor  is  Oriental  to  the  hilt,  from  hand 
painted  fans  on  the  ceiling  to  the  carved  light  switches. 

Don't  miss  the  wonderful  rear  garden!  The  gargoyles  perched 
breathe  mist  on  command. 
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425  BELVEDERE  STREET 


$At4  tfmUS60 


THE  MORRIS  MICHAEL  HOUSE  is  a two-story  Colonial  Revival  building 
with  a dormer  window.  The  columned  and  balustraded  porch  on  the  left  is  balanced 
by  a bay  window  on  the  right.  Their  twin  pediments  originally  had  the  detail  of  the 
dormer  pediment’s  unusual  plaster  detailing.  Note  also  the  dental  molding  at  cornice 
the  subdivided  upper  window  sash. 

The  Pope  Estate  had  owned  several  blocks  of  the  former  San  Miguel  Rancho,  and  in 
November  1905  it  granted  land  to  the  City  to  open  Belvedere  Street  from  Parnassus  to 
Alma.  On  November  10,  1906,  the  Estate  had  five  lots  subdivided  on  the  west  side  of 
Belvedere  between  Parnassus  and  Grattan,  selling  them  shortly  thereafter.  The  lot  for  425 
Belvedere  was  purchased  for  $1200  in  November  1906  by  Morris  Michael. 

The  Michaels  had  the  house  built,  and  moved  in  early  in  1907.  Morris  gave  the 
house  to  his  wife  Sarah  "for  love  and  affection"  on  March  20,  1908.  Sarah  Michael, 
however,  died  less  than  two  years  later.  The  widower  moved  away  and  rented  out  the  house 
to  Cornelius  Connahan,  an  80-year-old  Irishman,  who  had  run  a dairy-farm  out  near 
Mission  and  Geneva.  The  1910  census  taker  found  him  here  with  his  three  unmarried 
daughters,  age  26  to  40. 

Michael  sold  the  house  at  the  end  of  191 1 to  Levi  N.  Jesson,  a miner.  Later  Jesson 
changed  his  first  name  to  Lee,  and  he  founded  the  Pacific  Metal  Bearings  Company,  which 
manufactured  small  precision  parts  for  automobiles.  Jesson  and  his  wife  Clara  lived  at  425 
Belvedere  until  1924,  when  the  house  was  again  sold. 

The  current  owners  purchased  the  house  in  1967.  It  had  been  a commune  and  needed 
considerable  work.  The  house  had  four  bedrooms,  but  the  current  owners  converted  one  of 
them  to  a study. 

The  living  room  has  a coved  ceiling  with  raised  detail,  and  a sliding  glass  door 
with  beautiful  beveled  glass  and  its  original  hardware.  The  front  portion  of  the  first  level 
has  coved  ceilings  throughout.  The  fireplace  in  the  dining  room  has  a large  mantel  with 
shelving  and  mirrors.  Leaded  glass  windows  from  the  mantel  have  been  moved  next  to  the 
back  door,  at  the  breakfast  nook. 

A brick  patio  highlights  the  yard.  Several  trees  were  planted  by  the  current 
owner  shortly  after  moving  into  the  house.  They  provide  shade  and  protection  to  a 
wonderfully  private  area  of  the  city. 


in  ii  li 
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842  CLAYTON  STREET 


THE  E.  A.  BERING  HOUSE  was  built  in  1902  by  residential  builder  John 
Stierlen.  He  was  also  responsible  for  the  first  house  on  the  tour,  183  Carl,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles.  Here  the  style  is  transitional  between  Queen  Anne  and  Colonial 
Revival,  with  the  triangular  gable  end  and  some  of  the  complex  three-dimensional 
volumes  of  the  former.  But  Colonial  Revival  is  seen  in  the  smoother  siding,  the  delicate 
porch  balustrade,  and  the  general  restraint  of  decoration. 

The  first  known  occupant  was  Edward  Hannibal  Hamlin,  born  about  1874,  manager 
of  the  Kelly  Clark  Company,  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents.  City  directories 
listed  him  here  in  1904  and  1903.  Before  the  1906  earthquake  he  sold  the  house  to 
Catherine  and  Charles  A.  Malarkey,  about  whom  nothing  is  known. 

Edward  Arthur  Bering  bought  the  house  from  them  in  April  1909,  and  it  stayed  in 
his  family  until  1950.  Bering  had  started  out  as  a bookkeeper  and  advanced  gradually  to 
cashier,  salesman,  commission  merchant, and  wholesale  liquor  salesman.  During 
Prohibition  he  sold  real  estate  and  insurance,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  Depression  he  was 
listed  as  a notary  public.  He  and  his  wife  Carrie  had  three  sons  that  we  know  of.  Donald 
and  Keith  were  engineers,  and  E.  A.  Jr.  was  a musician. 

In  1950,  the  house  was  bought  by  Paul  Schagen,  a manufacturers'  representative,  and 
his  wife  Tess,  as  their  residence.  In  1954  they  sold  it  to  Romana  and  Charles  Downie.  In 
1961,  Downie  became  special  features  editor  of  the  Chronicle. 

Late  in  1 966,  842  Clayton  was  bought  by  the  present  owner,  who  raised  eight 
children  here.  In  the  past  five  years,  the  owners  personally  designed  the  extensive 
remodeling  of  the  house,  using  recycled  materials  such  as  the  wide  clear  maple  flooring. 


THE  JEAN  AND  MORRIS  MARCUS  HOUSE  is  a rarity  for  San 
Francisco,  a house  that  looks  exactly  like  a pattern  in  a book.  (Most  ordinary  San 
Francisco  houses  were  designed  by  experienced  residential  builders,  rather  than 
by  a professional  architect  or  from  pattern  books.) 

This  is  Design  No.  1968  by  Robert  W.  Shoppell's  Cooperative  Building  Plan 
Association.  This  New  York  architectural  firm  published  books  of  drawings  with  floor 
plans.  They  offered  to  sell  the  complete  "working  plans,  specifications,  detail  drawings, 
etc."  with  a rebate  on  the  price  of  the  book.  The  mail  orders  must  have  sold  well,  for  the 
company  kept  producing  illustrations  and  price  lists,  over  70  of  them,  from  1884  through 
1900.  Design  No.  1968  has  been  found  in  the  October  1900  issue  of  Shoppell's  Modern 
Houses,  reprinted  by  Dover  as  Turn-of-th e-Century  Houses,  Cottages  and  Villas , but  it  must 
also  have  been  published  earlier.  The  water  was  turned  on  at  799  Clayton  in  1894,  and  the 
house's  footprint  is  recorded  on  the  1899  Sanborn  Fire  Insurance  Map. 

The  exterior  follows  the  drawing  exactly,  in  roof  shapes,  window  divisions, 
garlands,  siding,  columns,  and  all  details.  The  house  was  built  a little  narrower  and  longer 
than  the  plans.  The  specifications  describe  a house  39  feet  wide,  but  the  lot  is  only  32  feet 
along  Clayton.  Inside,  the  stairs  rise  from  right  to  left  instead  of  left  to  right,  the  dining 
room  (planned  as  a study)  has  taken  space  from  the  Richardsonian  living  hall  and  acquired 
a fireplace,  and  the  planned  dining  room  became  a parlor.  Over  time  the  house  has 
acquired  additions  and  a porch  enclosure.  The  dormer  balustrade  has  disappeared,  and  re- 
roofing has  simplified  roof  shapes.  Inside  it  has  kept  the  original  fretwork,  some  encaustic 
tile  floors,  and  practically  everything  else. 

Its  mostly  original  condition  stems  from  its  luck  with  owners.  The  original  owner 
was  Arthur  W.  Forbes,  manager  of  a ship  chandlery.  He  rented  out  the  house.  The  second 
owner,  widow  Josephine  Walter,  lived  in  it  alone  just  from  January  1899  to  June  1900. 

Then  Morris  and  Jean  Douglas  Marcus  lived  here  from  1900  through  at  least  the 
mid- 1940s.  For  the  first  decade  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  S.  Foster  and  Company, 
wholesale  grocers.  Next  he  was  cashier  and  later  treasurer  of  the  Bulletin  newspaper.  In  the 
late  1920s  he  was  secretary  of  First  Congregational  Church,  and  then  he  retired.  Their 
children  included  Anita,  a teacher;  Jean  with  CalPac;  and  William,  a banker  who  moved  t< 
Mill  Valley  and  became  vice-president  of  American  Trust,  now  absorbed  by 
Wells  Fargo. 


1350  WALLER  STREET 


ALL  SAINTS  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  was  established  in  1904  as  the  fourth 
mission  of  St.  Luke's  parish  on  Van  Ness  and  Clay.  William  E.  Hayes,  St.  Luke's 
assistant  rector,  had  "immediate  charge"  of  the  fledgling  congregation.  A building  was 
erected  around  the  corner  on  Masonic  Avenue  near  Haight,  at  a total  land  and  building  cost 
of  $9,000.  With  95  communicants  enrolled,  All  Saints  was  organized  as  a parish  on  March 
29,  1905.  Mr.  Hayes  became  its  first  rector. 


The  Masonic  lot  was  sold  and  the  building  moved  to  its  present  site  at  1350  Waller 
in  October  1905.  The  original  building  was  long  and  narrow,  just  the  center  portion  of  the 
building  we  see  now.  In  adapting  it  to  the  new  and  larger  site,  it  was  widened  on  both 
sides  by  the  addition  of  the  two  setback,  stuccoed  towers,  and  equivalent  width  for  the 
whole  sanctuary.  The  meeting  rooms  at  the  back  were  also  added  about  that  time. 

The  original  central  portion  sets  All  Saints'  architectural  character  as  Tudor 
Revival.  The  faux  half  timbering  and  fairly  steep  gable  roof  remind  one  of  designs  by  John 
White,  Maybeck's  brother-in-law  (2402  Steiner  and  37  Upper  Roas,  Ross),  or  by  Edgar 
Mathews  (1201  Fulton  and  three  near  the  corner  of  Pierce  and  Pacific)  or  Newton  Tharp 
(the  Russian  Hill  firehouse).  However,  we  don't  know  either  the  original  1904  architect  or 
the  1905  remodeler  of  All  Saints. 


For  a church  building,  the  structure  is  Lilliputian,  but  it  fits  admirably  among  the 
neighborhood  flats  and  houses.  The  inside  has  an  elaborately  trussed  and  beamed  ceiling  of 
high-pointed  form.  The  ceilings  and  the  three  aisled  arrangement  of  the  pews  are  said  to  be 
part  of  the  original  central  portion  of  the  building.  The  natural  redwood  interior  finish  is 
often  found  in  small  19th  century  churches,  especially  Episcopal  ones  like  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  on  Union,  St.  Stephens/Old  Holy  Virgin  Russian  Orthodox  on  Fulton,  Old 
Trinity/St.  Augustin's  in  Oakland,  and  St.  Mary's  by  the  Sea  in  Pacific  Grove. 

Past  Victorian  Alliance  President,  Read  Gillmore,  was  an  acolyte  here.  His  mother, 
Polly  Gillmore  is  still  a member  of  the  congregation.  While  in  the  sanctuary,  notice  the 
stained  glass  window  of  St.  Elmo,  patron  saint  of  sailors.  This  was  commissioned  by  the 
Gillmores  in  memory  of  Reid’s  father,  John  Gillmore,  U.S.N. 

The  congregation  has  always  been  involved  in  the  life  of  its  community.  From  the 
"hippies"  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  to  the  HIV  epidemic  of  the  1980s  and  1990s,  All 
Saints  has  been  a community  church  ready  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  in  its  neighborhood. 


Mervyn  Mark 

PROPRIETOR 

1 497  CHURCH  STREET 
at  27th  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA  94  13  1 
41  5.550.7465 


RANDY  JENSEN 

2239  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
(415)  621-8664 


673  Portola  Drive  • San  Francisco  • 753-0750 
598  Chenery  Street  • San  Francisco  • 239-5525 


Kit  Haskell 

GINGERBREAD 

2269  Chestnut  Street,  Suite  209 
San  Francisco,  California  94123 
Phone  415/  673-4116 

Specializing  in  drawing  Victorian  ^Architecture.  featured 
artist  in  this  (House  four  t Program . Let  her  draw  your  house 
too . (Personalized  Christmas  cards,  letterhead,  note  cards . 


Bed  Breakfast 


An  Invitation  to  Victorian 
Alliance  Members  & Friends 


Enjoy  a stay  at  The  Hope-Merrill  or 
Hope-Bosworth  House,  Bed  and 
Breakfast  Inns  in  Geyserville, 
California,  “The  Wine  Capital  of 
Sonoma  County.” 


...Winner  of  the  1989  Best 
American  Home  Awards  for  Bed 
and  Breakfast  by  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation. 


Romantic  Victorian  Inns  beautifully  restored  and  furnished,  featured 
in  “Country  Homes”  magazine  and  “House  Beautiful”.  Private  Jacuzzi 
baths.  Heated  swimming  pool,  gazebo,  vineyard  and  gardens.  Delicious 
breakfast.  Rosalie  Hope,  owner-innkeeper. 


Call  1-800-825-4BED  for  your  free  brochure. 
Special  gift  for  Victorian  Alliance  members! 

Just  73  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 


Here  at  the  end  of  the  tour, 
you  will  find  refreshments, 
registration  for  door  prizes,  and 

The  Victorian  Alliance  Boutique. 

,/ 


/ 346  South  *£36 
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ActqioiuCedgments 


!A  speciaC  thanks  to  the  Ozvners  of  the  Mouses  and  the  M Saints  Church 


House  Tour  Chairs 

Publicity 
Docent  Chairs 

Ticket  Chairs 

Site  Selections 
Refreshments 
Guidebook: 

Layout/Graphics/Design 

Drawings 

Neighborhood  & House  Histories 


Interior  Descriptions 

Docent  Party  Hosts 

The  Victorian  Alliance  Boutique 
Door  Prizes 


Cynthia  Conners 

Jim  Juhan 

Vikki-marie  Powers 

Keith  Williams,  Helen  McCoy, 

Arch  Wilson,  Jim  Juhan 
Don  Kern 
Frank  Albanese 
William  Campbell 
Florence  Hitchcock 

Howard  Johnson 
Kit  Haskell 

Anne  Bloomfield,  John  Baer,  William 
Campbell,  Gary  Goss,  Marianne  Hurley, 
Jim  Juhan,  Connie  Levy,  Linda  Markus. 
Bill  Mason,  Bill  Pickelhaupt 
Hank  Donlop,  Alan  Hicklin,  Paul 
Duchscherer 
Richard  Reutlinger, 

Vikki-marie  Powers 
Donald  Beilke 

Hope-Merrill  House,  Michael  Larson 


The  Victorian  Alliance  would  like  to  thank  all  the  docents,  cleaners,  ticket  sellers, 
cookie  bakers,  and  other  helpers  who  made  this  event  possible. 

Your  host,  The  Victorian  Alliance,  is  an  all-volunteer  organization  dedicated  to 
learning  about,  enjoying,  and  preserving  the  old  buildings  of  San  Francisco.  We 
invite  you  to  join.  Come  to  the  Alliance  Booth  at  the  last  stop  or  send  your  name  and 
address  with  a check  for  $20  to: 


1994  Victorian  Alliance  House  Tour 


